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The House Finch from an Office Window 


By W. H. BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


ANY a bird-lover laments, because, in the rush of his busy life, there 
is not more leisure to spend in the meadows, and forests, whither 
his bird friends constantly call. Probably he never dreams of study- 

ing live birds while at his office desk. We, however, who live in the towns 
and cities west of Kansas, have a charming bird with us always, right at our 
office windows, which, if it be given the smallest encouragement, is an 
unfailing associate and visitor, namely, the House Finch. 

The House Finch is quite different, in habits, from its cousin of the East, 
the Purple Finch: it prefers to build in and about the haunts of man, on the 
points of vantage on houses and other buildings, and is perfectly at home 
on the large buildings in the center of a large busy city, remaining with us 
in the city the year round, and singing with sweetness and vigor all the 
warmer months, it even bursts into song on bright and warm days during 
the winter. This bird is a favorite with every one in Denver, and many 
people feed it during the colder months, but, strange as it may seem to our 
Eastern friends, the matter of drinking-water is a question more difficult 
for the Finch to solve in cold weather than is that of food. In this dry 
climate, where it scarcely ever rains in the winter, a season when at most 
there is but scant precipitation which usually dries promptly, the Finches 
find very little water left in the streets, on the roofs, or in the eave drains, 
and, too, this little is very often frozen, pressing the birds hard to find a 
drinking place. 

The writer has, for some years past, kept a shallow pan filled with water, 
fastened to one of his office window-sills; this office is in a building located 
in the heart of Denver, surrounded by other high structures, and on the 
top (fifth) floor, the windows facing south and west. During freezing 
weather this pan is kept thawed with hot water; the Finches come to this 
little drinking-dish by dozens and dozens every day in the year, and chatter 
and dispute over precedence in taking a drink, like any diplomat at a presi- 
dential reception. Those about this office have learned that the quietly 
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moving office occupants mean them no harm, and so do not cover their 
individuality by timidity. It is fascinating, and often not conducive to 
unbroken attention to work, to have these pretty little things about, to 
watch the individual character, and to learn that each is really a little differ- 
ent from the other. The bright males, their crimson heads flashing in the 
brilliant sunshine, are not one whit more interesting or attractive than their 
sober-colored mates. 

Early last spring a male, which had met with some accident that had 
scraped off all the feathers of its left forehead, came daily, the shabby head 


HOUSE FINCH AT DR. BERGTOLD’S WINDOW 
Photographed by W. H. Bergtold 


marking it for personal identification, so that we soon learned of its fearless- 
ness, and through it we were able to determine definitely that the same bird 
came for a drink several times a day. It was also noticed taking a bath 
several times, scattering the water far into the office. And if the day were 
very cold it would at times come into the room to sit on the slightly warmed 
radiator near the open window. Most of the Finches, however, do not 
come into the room, but show appreciation on cold days, of the warm out- 
going air by sitting on the sill, backs to the current, puffed up like little 
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wool balls, but still watching in a sleepy manner for danger. Some are quite 
timid, flying from the sill at the least noise, or motion, taking a drink only 
after many seconds’ examination in all directions of the bird horizon. If the 
awning above shake or be blown sharply, off they go like a flash. Some 
drop on to the sill promptly, but show the least little hesitation in taking a 
drink; most of the birds have learned, it is pleasant to say, that this perma- 
nent water has no dangers, and alight at once, take a drink, and are off 
again without haste. 

Three or four dips into the water is an ordinary drink, though one bird 
has been observed to dip its beak eleven times before being satisfied. The 


HOUSE FINCH RETAINING BALANCE BY USE OF ONE WING 
Photographed in Denver by W.H. Fisher. Courtesy of ‘The Auk’ 


nests are located somewhere about these high buildings, and when the 
young first fly they often flutter from the higher neighboring roofs to 
our windows below, and, by chance, a number have landed at this drinking 
window; lingering here for a while they would be fed, and then venture on 
another flight into the great unknown world. One little fellow was seen to 
take a drink, a first drink it appeared from its actions. It stood unsteadily 
on the dish edge, and looked and looked and looked into the water, making 
a motion as if to drink, but still uncertain. Then it touched the water 
timidly, and again, and again, and then a long dip, and more. Perhaps 
it was the same youngster that was watched taking its first bath, a perfor- 
mance of timidity, uncertainty, hesitation, a sudden resolution, a plunge, 
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and an astonished retreat to shore, to be repeated over and over again 
for the next few minutes. 

These birds are good company and most welcome to roost in the folded 
window awnings these winter nights; they usually get ready to retire for the 
night about half an hour before sunset, and creep in and out of the canvas 
like Wrens. One can tell when they are nearly ready to go to bed, as 
they come in large numbers to drink before settling down for the night. 

There came to the water last spring, for a while, a female with only one 
leg; it was in excellent plumage and flesh, but had difficulty in getting down 
to the water, though the surface was but little below the pan edge, its one 
leg being insufficient to steadily and surely lower and raise its body. We 
felt that an acquaintance was gone when, after a few calls, it returned no 
more. The writer’s desk is within three feet of the water-dish; the birds 
drink fearlessly while they are being watched, and the charm of close 
acquaintance enhances the opportunity of studying every detail of color, 
hang of wing, attitude of legs and tail in alighting, hopping and drink- 
ing. And, too, the many different notes of alarm, companionship, encour- 
agement, notes of discovery and anger are given clarity of identification 
by the closeness of observation; in fact, nothing can surpass the complete- 
ness of this way of learning bird character. They are often so close 
that one is reminded by their tiny, glistening black eyes, of Shakes- 
peare’s keen powers of observation when he makes Imogen say: 


“ But if there be yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a Wren’s eye.” (Cymb. 1V-2) 


YOUNG GREEN HERONS 


Bird Clubs in America' 


III. The Maine Ornithological Society 
By J. MERTON SWAIN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


founded by Stephen J. Adams, of Cornish, Maine, January 1, 1893. 

It was conducted for two years as a correspondence society without 
officers. During this period an attempt was made at organization, and a 
constitution was drafted; but, owing to the unsatisfactory results of the 
correspondence method and to certain contentions that arose, the idea was 
abandoned. 

Increased interest, however, in the subject of ornithology in the autumn 
of 1894 warranted a second trial. Another constitution was drafted January 
1, 1895, and a permanent organization was effected by the election of the 
following officers: 

President, Stephen J. Adams, Cornish, Maine; vice-president, Charles 
B. Wilson, Waterville, Maine; secretary, William L. Powers, Gardiner, 
Maine; treasurer, Ralph Rockwood, Waterville, Maine. 

The charter members were indeed few, as will be seen by the following 
list: Stephen J. Adams, William L. Powers, A. P. Larrabee, Ralph Rock- 
wood, Charles B. Wilson, Maurice Royal, all of Maine. 

It was the plan of the founders to publish a list of all birds that breed in 
the state, map their faunal areas, and add a list of migrants. At the close 
of 1895 the ranks contained thirty-five members, yet no active work had 
been done. 

Early in 1896 new officers were elected and the work of the society 
began to take a definite shape. The following were chosen officers for 
1896: 

President, James Carroll Mead, North Bridgton, Maine; vice-presi- 
dent, Everett E. Johnson, Lewiston, Maine; secretary and treasurer, 
Ora W. Knight, Bangor, Maine. 

President Mead at once entered upon a campaign of reform by appoint - 
ing Mr. Adams, Mr. Lane and Mr. Powers a committee to revise the con- 
stitution. Negotiations were entered into with the leading papers of 
the state for space in which to publish the transactions, and the ‘Maine 
Sportsman,’ a monthly journal, published in Bangor, was decided upon 
as the most suitable organ. In the March number of that year there was a 
page devoted to our interests, edited by Ora W. Knight, of Bangor, 
and each succeeding issue contained a like amount of information, valuable 
to the student of ornithology. 

In the April number of 1895, the committee on new constitution 


6 xe association known as ‘ The United Ornithologists of Maine’ was 


1 For Nos. 1 and 2 in this series, see Binp-Lore, IV, 1902, p. 12. ‘The Nuttall Club” 
and Ibid., p. 57, The Delaware Valley Club. 
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reported their final draft, and in the May number President Mead was able 
to report its unanimous adoption by the society. 

On December 28-29, 1896, the society held its first annual meeting 
in the high school building at Gardiner. The following officers were 
elected for 1897: President, A. H. Norton, Westbrook, Maine; vice- 
president, Ora W. Knight, Bangor, Majne; secretary and treasurer, 
William L. Powers, Gardiner, Maine; councilors, A. L. Lane, Water- 
ville, Maine, and James Carroll Mead, North Bridgton, Maine. Five 
new members were elected at this meeting. Previous to this meeting, none 
of the members, outside of the Gardiner branch, had ever met. 

In the spring of 1897, the hopes and ambitions of the members of 
the society were realized in the publication of ‘ The Birds of Maine,’ 
under the able editorship of Ora W. Knight, of Bangor, the list having 
been prepared under the auspices of the society. Such was the demand for 
this careful and concise work that the supply was soon exhausted. 
One of the best and most enthusiastic meetings the society ever held 
was its second annual meeting, held in the rooms of the Portland Society of 
Natural History, in Portland, December 31, 1897, and January 1, 1898. 
All the officers were present and a goodly number of members. Twenty- 
nine new members were elected and several valuable scientific papers 
were read, among them, one of especial interest, ‘How I Became an 
Ornithologist,’ by Hon. George A. Boardman, of Calais (the pioneer 
naturalist of the St. Croix valley). These papers were placed in the 
hands of Editor Mead for publication in the official organ, ‘The Maine 
Sportsman.’ Messrs. Lane, Hitchings and Knight were appointed a 
committee to consider a new and appropriate name for the society and 
to report at the next meeting. The society, too, voted to make a 
special study of a family of birds, by each member, and make reports at 
each annual meeting. At the third annual meeting held in Waterville, 
it was voted to change the name of the society to ‘ The Maine Ornitholog- 
ical Society’. A proposition made by Mr. Knight to publish the proceedings 
of the society separately was accepted, and Clarence H. Morrell, of Pitts- 
field, was elected editor, with Mr. Knight as publisher. It was voted to call 
the new publication, The Journal of the ‘Maine Ornithological Society.’ 
To Mr. Powers belongs the honor of suggesting the name of the 
society, and to James Carroll Mead for the name adopted for ‘ The Journal.’ 

The first number of ‘ The Journal’ appeared as a quarterly in January, 
1899, and the three following numbers, with an average of ten pages, were 
well filled with material of much interest to students of Maine birds. 
Owing to Mr. Morrell’s ill health, he declined to serve as editor of 
Vol. II, and at the fourth annual meeting held in Brunswick, Mr. J. 
Merton Swain, of Portland, was elected to succeed Mr. Morrell as editor. 
At the completion of Vol. Il, Mr. Swain assumed the publication of ‘ The 
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Journal’ also. Slowly, but surely, it was enlarged and put on a better pay- 
ing basis by increasing the advertising and enlarging the subscription list. 
Mr. Swain was reélected for five consecutive years. At the close of Vol. 
VI, owing to pressure of business, and the conviction that for that reason he 
could not do justice to ‘ The Journal,’ and to the fact that he was chosen 
by Mr. Knight to serve on the committee to assist in writing ‘ The Revised 
List of the Birds of Maine’, Mr. Swain resigned the office of editor and was 
elected secretary and treasurer. Mr. W. H. Brownson, of Portland, 
was then elected editor by the society, and under his management ‘The 
Journal’ has continued to improve and increase in value and popularity. 
Still greater improvements are in contemplation as fast as a larger list of 
members and subscribers can be added. Many papers of interest, relative to 
Maine birds, have been published from’ time to time. In Vol. V, No. 
4, a series of papers, ‘ Notes on the Finches Found in Maine,’ by Arthur H. 
Norton, was begun. It was concluded in Vol. VI, No. 3. In Vol. VI, 
No. 2, began a series of papers, ‘Contributions to the Life Histories of the 
Warblers Found in Maine,’ written by Mr. O. W. Knight and Mr. Swain, 
and these are still being published in the current volume. For several years 
the members have been making spring and fall migration reports. The 
results have been tabulated by Mr. Dana W. Sweet, and published from 
time to time in ‘ The Journal.’ The society at once became prominent in the 
work of protecting the breeding colonies of sea-birds when the wave of 


sentiment swept the whole country to stop the wanton destruction of birds 
for plumage to adorn millinery. It at once responded to the call to 
assist the A. O. U. committee on protection and the Audubon society 
committee, rendering valuable aid. The adoption of the A. O. U. model 
bird law by our state legislature was effected through the efforts of 
our society. 


A BLUEBIRD FAMILY 


Clay Bird-Houses and Bird-Baths 


By ROBERT W. HEGNER 


With photographs from nature by the author 


that of attracting the birds to our homes. One of the best magnets 

is the artificial nesting site, or bird-house. The most common 
bird-house birds are the Wrens and Bluebirds. Whenever possible, the 
Bluebird will build in a deserted nest-hole of a Woodpecker or a weather- 
worn cavity in a tree. The pair of Bluebirds in the illustration nested 
in a cavity in a fence-post. They had five young almost ready to fly 
when the photographs were made. 

Wrens nest in similar situations, but will build in bird-houses whenever 
possible. 

The introduction of manual training and nature study into graded 
schools has given a great opportunity to teach the value of birds by 
means of the bird-houses made by the children. The children at the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago studied carefully all 
the kinds of birds that are known to nest in artificial sites, and then 
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each one selected the bird for which he 
wished to build, and drew his plans 
accordingly. In the spring of 1906, these 
children, in codperation with the Chicago 
South Park Board, made several hundred 
Wren- .and Bluebird-houses which were 
placed in trees in Jackson and Washing- 
ton Parks. A photograph of the child- 
ren, each child with his bird-house, about 
to start for the park, was published in 
the May, 1906, number of the ‘Elemen- 
tary School Teacher.’ A new method of 
building bird- houses was recently adopted 
in the clay-work department of this 
school. The children in the sixth grade 
modeled them from clay. They made 
them with concave backs, so that they 
would fit the trees for which they were 
intended and could be fastened easily by 
wires. They were baked a brownish color 
resembling the trees, as a protection from 
various enemies. Several of the children 
wrote the name of the bird they wished 
for a tenant in sunken letters on the front 
of their production. One of the finished 
efforts is so ingenious as to warrant a 
drawing and description. This house is 
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the one in the center of the lower row in the illustration. The builder of it 
furnished it with a lid so that the contents could be examined at pleas- 
ure. Bird-baths had been under discussion, and this lid was made con- 
cave so that the rain would fill it with water. A gutter led from this bath- 
tub to a cup of clay built on one side of the structure. This cup 
caught the overflow and directed it through a small hole into another 
cup on the inside. This made it possible for the bird to drink without leav- 
ing the nest. On the other side of the house two other cups were 
fastened. The cup outside was for food, which was to be protected by a lid. 
The food was to run through a hole into the cup inside as fast as the 


A BIRDS’- BATH 


sitting bird desired. I do not know how successful this house has 
proven during the two years it has been in use, but it certainly is a model 
of modern methods in sanitation. 

An accompanying illustration shows an excellent bird-bath. This is the 
work of Mrs. W. M. R. French, of Beverly Hills, Illinois. About four feet 
from the corner of the veranda of her home there is a connection for 
the garden hose. From this an abundant supply of water was obtained and 
a bathing pool was built just beneath it. A shallow hole was dug two 
feet wide, three feet long, and eight inches deep. This was lined with 
small cobblestones laid in cement. The end away from the tap was 
made lower than the upper end, and the superfluous water ran down a 
slight incline to the roots of a large oak tree, the visiting place of a remark- 
able number of birds at all times of the year. Every day throughout 
the summer a swift stream of water was turned on which effectually 
cleaned the tub and left a clear, cool supply for the thirsty birds. No 
account has been kept of the varieties and numbers of birds that visited the 
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bath, but it very soon became known to the feathered neighbors and 
they came daily for their refreshment. Blue Jays, Catbirds, Bluebirds, 
Robins and Wrens at once took possession, and not only were visitors 
but built their nests and made their homes in the trees and bushes 
about the yard. And the birds were not alone in their appreciation of 
their hostess’ kindness, for many a dog has quenched his thirst at this 
same fountain. 

A large pedestal for flowers which stood on the lawn served as a bathing 
and feeding place for birds, and its attractions were many. These are 
only two of the devices at the home of Mrs. French for bringing 
nature to the doorstep. Bird-boxes, food during the winter, and succoring 
the strayed, injured or stolen were other activities that made the lives of the 
wild inhabitants happier in this vicinity. The final result will no doubt 
be the continued presence of birds and a general uplifting of the men, 
women and children who become interested in them. 


A BATHING FOUNTAIN 


A Gentle Criticism 


By JOHN LYALL GARRETSON 
With photographs by the author 


ET us encourage the study of natural history with the aid of the 
camera, and by our friendly criticism may we cause others to 
think of ways to benefit themselves and at the same time bring 

pleasure into the hearts of the lovers of nature. 

With this idea in mind, it is the desire of the writer to call atten- 

tion to the pages of many of our best magazines on natural history, 
with their interesting pictures, especially of birds, many of which are 


YOUNG RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRDS 


admirable for what they bring to us, but are not strictly true representations 
of nature. 

The pictures, as we see them, truly portray the birds of the woods and 
meadows while in a state of alarm; hence, they convey to us false impres- 
sions of what we believe to be animal life in its wild state. 

The question before us is: How may we overcome the obstacles which 
hinder us from accomplishing the end we are striving for; that is, pho- 
tography of nature while at home, as it were ? 

There seems to be but one solution to be offered, and that is, to 
so arrange our work that the subject photographed be wholly uncon- 
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scious of what is taking place: thus we eliminate all timidity on the part of 
our shy friends. Then only are we on the road to successful animal 
photography. 

The best picture is not the most dificult one: but that one which 
brings nature to us as it exists away from harm’s reach, and is an 


PHBE 


honest representation of the manner in which God’s creatures live while 
at home. 

The expression, “at home with the birds,” sounds very nice, but 
we should add, “while entertaining company,” and we will conclude that 
the bird acts as unnatural while in the presence of strangers as does 
the human being. 

Attention may be called here to the intelligent, peaceful expressions 
shown in our pictures of the domestic animals where there is no suggestion 
of alarm. Is this not ample proof that, in order to obtain the best pho- 
tographs of our wild animals, we must press the bulb while they are 
unconcious of our presence ? 

It is seldom that we see a photograph of a bird standing on one leg with 
his feathers all ruffled up, and yet how well do we know from our 
observations with the field-glass, that this is one of the most common poses 
for a bird to assume! 

The picture of the Humming-birds shows them full-grown and very 
nervous, being ready to take flight at any moment. This picture, although 
interesting, could hardly be called natural, since the birds are intently 
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watching the observations of the intruder. Shortly after the picture 
was taken they left the nest, flying, to all appearances, as well as their 
parents. 

The young Phoebe here shown has a distinct naturalness which is lack- 
ing in the other attempts, for the reason that the bird was wholly 
unconscious of observation. 

Let us have pictures of our birds, as of ourselves, exhibiting an 
unrestrained naturalness and ease of manner. 


KINGFISHER 
Photographed from nature by R. H. Beebe. Arcade, N. Y, 


The Migration of Thrushes 


SECOND PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


AMERICAN ROBIN* 


SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE se) seeeees 
Atlantic Coast— 
ee WR ke wm Hs 12 February 23 
ee | 7 February 26 
ree, 4 February 21 
Beaver, Pa. ae ee 4 February 17 
Berwyn, Pa., early years rae Soe ee 7 February 14 
Berwyn, Pa., late years . : 13 March 7 
New Providence, N.J. .. . 6 February 24 
ee 7 March 1 
Flatbush, N. Y. 6 March 6 
Alfred, N.Y. . 14 March 11 
Shelter Island, N. Y. 6 March 16 
Branchport, N. Y. — 9 March 11 
i Fee ae 10 March 20 
Center Lisle, N. Y. een 13 March 19 
Holland Patent, N. Y. wns a 17 March 18 
SS rae 16 March 18 
tS eee a 4 March 25 
Hartford, Conn. ere 13 March 16 
a 9 March 11 
Eastern Massachusetts. ...... 19 March 11 
OS ae ee 10 March 21 
CS, 5 es wt ke ee 5 March 20 
Southwestern Maine. . a ee om 18 March 21 
Halifax, N. S. de Oe eee 4 March 19 
Grand Manan, OE Setar 5 March 24 
We. Se Os Es te . “a 10 March 30 
Pictou, N. S. , 5 April 1 
North River, Prince Edward Island . 4 March 31 
St. Johns, Newfoundland ..... 11 April 6 
Mississippi Valley— 

Central Tennessee or 7 February 19 
Central Kentucky... . 7 February 20 
Bloomington, Ind. . . 7 February 14 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) . Ir March 2 
Wauseon, Ohio Me 7 February 28 
Oberlin, Ohio ...... 7 February 28 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 19 February 24 
Central Michigan 7 March 28 
Northern Michigan 5 April 3 
Rockford, Ill. be a = 6 March 10 
0 ee ee ee 18 March 13 
Strathroy, Ont. . . . . i eco ae fare 13 March 8 
Toronto, Ont. Tat, Saosin fare 10 March 12 
Listowel, Ont. . 11 March 13 
Southeast Parry Sound District, Ont. 14 April 6 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


A few winter 

A few winter 
February 15, 1893 
February 16, 1890 
January 16, 1899 
February 26, 1901 
January 1, 1892 
January 17, 1892 
February 9, 1892 
February 18, 1900 
January 1, 1887 
February 29, 1896 
March 4, 1889 
March 1, 1902 
March 6, 1894 
January 20, 1892 
March 20, 1889 
February 26, 1888 
January 4, 1905 
January 1, 1903 
March 9g, 1902 
March 13, 1898 
March 3, 1902 
January 1, 1890 
March 14, 1889 
March 12, 1898 
March 15, 1887 
January 9, 1887 
March 25, 1865 


A few winter 

A few winter 
January 16, 1887 
February 22, 1891 
February 6, 1887 
February 14, 1897 
January 24, 1904 
March 16, 1889 
March 23, 1894 
February 2, 1891 
February 25, 1888 
February 19, 1890 
Wintered 1888-89 
Wintered 1891-92 
March 9, 1902 


*The more western records refer to the Western Robin. 
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SPRING 


PLACE 


Mississippi Valley, continued 
Ottawa, Ont... . . Bi seleds 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Fairfield, lowa (near) 
lowa City, Iowa (near) 
Davenport, Iowa (near)... . 
Southern Wisconsin 


Wisconsin. Latitude 45° 
Lanesboro, Minn. . . 
Heron Lake, Minn. . ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. (near). . 
Northwestern Minnesota 
Onaga, Kansas. . 

Syracues, Mete.. ..... 
Argusville, N.D.... . 
Larimore, N. D. 

Aweme, Man. 

Reaburn, Man. . 

Qu’ Appelle, Sask. 

Fort Providence, Mack. (near) 
Fort Simpson, Mack. ‘ 
Fort Enterprise, Mack. 
Kowak River, Alaska. . 
Rathdrum, Idaho . . 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 


The Migration of Thrushes 


MIGRATION 


No. of years’ 


record 


continued 


| 
Average date of 


spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


March 23 
March 2 
March 5 
March 5 
March 8 
March 12 
March 25 
March 18 
March 26 
March 24 
April 7 

March 5 
March 1 
April ro 
April 6 
April 10 
April 13 
April 1o 
May 1 

May 3 


February 25 
March 21 


No. of 1A date of last 
PLACE Ce oe 
Northern Florida 5 March 14 
Central Mississippi ae 5 April 6 
Fredericksburg, Texas 3 April 8 
Pasadena, Calif. .. . 
FALL MIGRATION 
PLACE No. of years’| Average date of first 
record one seen | 
r 
) Northern Florida 3 October 9 
1 Southern Mississippi 6 October 20 
, = ~—s«#Rredericksburg, Texas ....... 4 October 22 


Fredericksburg, Texas 
Pasadena, Calif. . 


January 9, 1894 
January 12, 1902 
January 14, 1891 
January 1, 1879 
February 18, 1890 
March 2, 1885 
February 15, 1892 
March 4, 1889 
March 19, 1894 
March 9, 1903 
March 28, 1905 
February 28, 1896 
Wintered 1904-05 
April 1, 1892 
March 25, 1905 
April 2, 1905 
April 7, 1901 
April 4, 1904 
April 29, 1905 
May 2, 1861 
May 14, 1821 
May 20, 1899 
January 20, 1900 
March 15, 1896 


Latest date of last 
one seen 


April 27, 1887 
April 16, 1902 
April 26, 1895 
April 17, 1897 


Earliest date of first 
one seen 


August 8, 1890 
October 9, 1897 
October 15, 1894 
October 5, 1897 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE a wee a 
Kowak River, Alaska ....... | September 7, 1898 
Great Bear Lake, Mack....... September 25, 1903 
Columbia Falls, Mont. .. . trad | 3 November 14 November 20, 1892 
Aweme, Man. «eee es 9 October 22 November 4, rgo1 
Northwestern Minnesota ..... . 4 October 26 November 5, 1895 
Lanesboro, Minn. ...... — | 6 November 6 | Wintered 1888-89 
OE. wy & & 2 5 ee a 3 November 23 November 27, 1904 
Keokuk, Iowa Kae ee, ee | 10 November 12 | Wintered 1888-89 
a | 1% November 12 November 29, 1888 
en «+ } be ee he ee 7 November 24 | December 15, rgo1 
OS eee ere 7 7 November 4 November 28, 1896 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ «is ¥ 8 November 11 November 21, 1904 
Alberton, Prince Edward Island 5 October 31 November 3, 1897 
sf Ss 5 Serr ee ee 4 November 5 Wintered 1893-94 
ie Beery 4 November 4 | November 8, 1887 
Southwestern Maine ....... | 35 November 12 December 8, 1904 
PM «se aes 6 6 oe oe 9 November 10 November 20, 1899 
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‘Odlogy a Science’ 


To the Editor of Birnp-Lore: 

The recent discussion of this subject in Binrp-LoreE and ‘The Condor’ 
has been one of considerable interest, but in spite of .he various views given 
it still seems that the crux of the question has been passed unnoticed. 
In the first place, it must be admitted that odlogy is not embryology and 
that, therefore, it is more or less unreasonable to discard the former because 
it has given no results to the latter branch of science. Odlogy, even at its 
best, has nothing to do with the development or structure of the 
embryo, except in so far as it affects the removal of the same from the 
shell. Therefore, odlogy, as odlogy, should not be tried on its merits as 
embryology, though it is difficult to see how any thorough naturalist can be 
unfamiliar with the great names cited in former letters on this subject. 

Mr. Lucas has mentioned several cases where external ovarian fea- 
tures have yielded greater or lesser results in capable hands, and a few more 
might be cited that have shown confirmatory evidence of taxonomical 
relationships, but here is the point—are these few and isolated results 
enough and sufficient to dignify the subject as a special ‘ology’? Is there a 
series of facts in nature, however commonplace they may be, that, with the 
same amount of work as has been expended upon egg-shells, would 
not have yielded equal if not greater results ? Do these meager results war- 
rant us classing egg-shell study, as a whole, as scientific ? 

On one point all authorities seem agreed, that nest-hunting does afford 
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admirable facilities for the study of bird habits and life-histories, but is 
not this but a by-product of odlogy’? Are eggs collected for the sake 
of the life-history knowledge thus gained, or are habits studied to aid egg- 
collecting ? In other words, is life-history the end of odlogy, or is it a 
means to an end ? If the former is the case, egg-collecting must be looked 
upon as scientific, but in the latter we can only regard it as in the 
nature of kindergarten work and as a means of absorbing knowledge in 
a pleasant way. 

The fact that some of our greatest ornithologists began as collectors 
of eggs does not alter the question in any way; they began in the kin- 
dergarten, that is all. The question is, ‘‘How many of them kept at it 
when they grew able to do better ?’’ This immediately brings to mind the 
memory of the late Major Bendire, who, perhaps, reached the high-water 
mark in American odlogy. But what part of his fame rests upon his odlog- 
ical work? If we eliminated the strict odlogical matter from his ‘Life- 
Histories,’ would the latter be seriously damaged ? Reverse this operation 
and what would be left ? If the pursuit of egg-collections was the only 
way in which knowledge of the habits of birds could be attained, the ques- 
tion would have a different aspect, but could not Bendire have learned 
as much of birds and their ways if he had taken up photography, or 
had sought to tag nestlings for migrational study, or, in fact, had taken up 
any one of the many subjects of inquiry that suggest themselves ? Until 
such is proved to the contrary, the case of Bendire, and others of his class, 
cannot go far to substantiate the scientific claims of the odlogist. 

Mr. Lucas asks also whether the average skin-collector is any less of a 
‘*mere collector’ than the average odlogist ? I am afraid that he is not, 
but there is this difference; he is of more use to science than the lat- 
ter. A skin, with its locality and date, is always of value irrespective of the 
maker. It bears its own identity upon itself, and at any time may fall into 
the hands of those who can use it. A properly made skin made by a savage 
is of as much importance as one made by Mr. Ridgway, except, per- 
haps, for sentimental reasons. Some of our most valuable data has been 
gathered from old collections made by ‘‘mere collectors.’’ As much cannot 
be said for egg-collections. Egg-shells can, in the great majority of cases, 
be only identified by the label and data attached, and this can never, in any 
case, be any more reliable than the knowledge of the one that wrote 
it. Their identity is but the opinion of one man, and once the record is 
made, mistakes can never be corrected. Add to this that, in many 
cases, absolute identification is impossible to make without taking and pre- 
serving the parents, and that at all times the utmost care must be taken to 
make sure that the eggs really belonged to the supposed parents, and. 
we have ample reason for doubting what little value there is in the “‘mere 
collector’’ of eggs. 
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Mr. Lucas says that his letter must not be taken too seriously, thereby 
admitting that his words are but an apology and not a justification, and it is 
well that he does add that qualifying statement when he comes to speak of 
the comparative values of Old Squaws and Great Auks. I would not 
like to offer him a skin of the latter in straight exchange for one of 
the former. He would likely defend his eagerness to trade on good, 
scientific grounds. 

The mention of the name of Sir Alfred Newton as a defender of the 
odlogist, made me naturally turn to his Dictionary of Birds, but I find that 
he does not seem to deem the word odlogy as of sufficient importance 
to even mention it as a separate heading, and only refers to it under 
the heading of “‘egg,’’ p. 182. This edition is dated 1899, and seems 
to indicate that with years a riper judgment has considerably altered his 
opinions on this question. I quote what he says about it: 

“It is, therefore, eminently pardonable for the victims of this devotion to 
dignify their passion by the learned name of ‘Odlogy,’ and to bespeak for it 
the claims of a science. Yet the present writer—once an ardent follower of 
the practice of birds’-nesting, and still, on occasion, warming to its 
pleasures—must confess to a certain amount of disappointment as to the 
benefits it was expected to confer on Systematic Ornithology, though 
he yields to none in his high estimate of his utility in acquainting the 
learner with the most interesting details of bird-life. . . . . ’’ This seems 
to sum up the question in a few words that I have taken considerable space 
to state. The apologetic tone that is so evident in Mr. Lucas’ letter 
and the editorial of Mr. Grinnell’s in “The Condor,’ is most evident here. 

In conclusion, I am induced to give the gist of a quotation that 
floats hazily through the brain—from I know not where—but to the effect 
that the greatest interest in odlogical work lies in “‘What contains the egg 
and what the egg contains.’’ 

This may be epigrammatic, but we sometimes find a good deal of truth 
even in an epigram.—P. A. TAVERNER, Highland Park, Mich. 


Plumages of the Robin 


The colored plate of the Robin, published in this number of Birp- 
Lore, shows the female as duller than the male. Often, however, the sexes 
cannot be distinguished in color, the female being fully as bright as a richly 
colored male. 
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A Hummingbird That Wanted Light 


The accompanying picture shows the nest 
of a Broad-tailed Hummingbird built in a 
most peculiar situation. I presume it to have 
been the above-named species, as that is the 
most common one in this locality, but as 
only the female was seen I cannot be posi- 
tive, for the females of 
the Broad-tailed and 
Rufous-backed Hum- 
mers are too much alike 
to be told apart unless 
one has the specimens 
in hand. This nest was 
built, as the photograph 
shows, on an electric 
light fixture on the porch 
of a residence in Colo- 
rado Springs. The light 
is directly in front of 
the front door of the 
house, and so close to it 
that the screen door, 
which swings out, comes 
within a few inches of 
the lamp when opened. 
It was July 18 when the 
picture was taken. At 
that time people were 
passing in and out quite 
frequently, and sitting 
on the porch much of 
the time, but they did 
not seem to disturb the 
bird. 

The picture shows 
how the nest was placed 
on the fixture much better 
than I can describe it. 
In taking the picture I 
must have been at work 
over a quarter of an 
hour, but the bird/never 
budged, though If was 
fussing about with a 


step-ladder, using that “cn ty 


for a support for the 


camera, in order to get somewhere near to 
a level with the nest. Several exposures 
were made, the longest of a minute, the 
others less, but all were time exposures, 
and not a single negative shows any trace 
of the bird having moved. 

Two young were successfully reared in 
the nest and flew away. The parent bird 
was seen to come back 
once after the young 
had left, examine the 
nest, and then depart. 
Possibly, of course, this 
may have been another 
bird attracted by the 
sight of the nest. It cer- 
tainly seems to be a very 
remarkable instance of 
confidence on the part 
of a bird, when one con- 
siders the publicity of 
the location and the 
constant disturbance the 
bird was subjected to by 
people passing in and 
out, and moving about 
on the porch.—Epwarp 
R. Warren, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


The Feeding Habits of 
the Blue Jay 


In the November- 
December, 1906, num- 
ber of Birp-Lore, the 
Editor offers a welcome 
to the testimony of orni- 
thologists from the Mis- 
sissippi valley upon the 
feeding habits of the 
common Jay. It was my 
good fortune, through a 
period of nearly twenty 
years, to be an interested 
observer of bird-life in 
that region, principally 
along the Baraboo and 
Wisconsin rivers. 
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The Jay, like the poor of the scriptural 
passage, was always with us, summer and 
winter. In the latter season he frequented 
largely the corn-cribs of the farmers, and 
would even come familiarly into the wood- 
shed of the house where we lived in the 
edge of the village. As a boy I liked the 
sociable fellow in winter; but when the 
spring and summer came the Jay was hated 
by all the other birds, and I could not help 
sharing in their feeling. In the ‘‘ oak open- 
ings,’’ as we called them, along the edge of 
the prairies, he was the one sly and ferocious 
robber of eggs and young birds. The Mi- 
grant Shrike made his feather-lined nest in 
the locusts or amid the thorny depths of the 
osage orange hedges, and he took also is 
occasional tol] of a Sparrow in summer and 
Nuthatch in winter But I have never seen 
the birds gather in screeching flocks against 
the Shrike as I have seen and heard them 
with the Jay. My remembrance of the Jay’s 
depredations upon the young of birds recalls 
more especially his greed for the young of 
the Baltimore Oriole. With the exception 
of the regions along the river-bottoms there 
were few elms and maples, and the Orioles 
built their nests most often in the top 
branches and twigs of the bur-oak. These 
were sufficiently stiff to permit of so large a 
bird as the Jay perching upon them and 
making of the young Orioles an easy prey. 

But the robber was not particular in his 
choice. All the birds hated him, and he 
preyed upon the eggs and young of all. 

May I also add this, however, as a pos- 
sible explanation of the varying observation 
and verdict of different bird-students as to 
the habits of the Jay. His feeding habits 
may be different in different localities, and 
even at different times. I state this from my 
observations of another species of birds. 
That other species is the Bronzed Grackle. 
The western sloughs and river-bottoms 
fairly swarmed with this Grackle, and yet, 
in all the twenty years of my residence in 
Wisconsin, I never saw a Grackle molest a 
nest, or eat either egg or young. 

In the East I have lived now for some- 
thing over thirty years, always and in many 
different localities, taking deep interest in the 
birds. But until I came to my present place 
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of residence I never saw a Grackle rob a 
bird’s nest. But eleven years ago, on com- 
ing to Litchfield, the marauding habits of 
the Purple Grackle were forced upon my 
notice to such an extent that if it had been 
my only experience with the birds I should 
have said that their chief diet during the 
nesting season is made up of the eggs and 
young of other birds. These depredations 
went on through a period of three or four 
years. The Robins were the special victims. 
Hardly a nest in the apple trees about our 
door, and, in so far as we could see, in the 
orchard of our neighbor, escaped. The con- 
stant bickerings of the Robins and the harsh 
cry of their enemies under attack, quite 
spoiled our spring-time pleasure. I have 
seen, at such times, the Grackle making off 
with fledglings of the Robin which were 
quite a load for him to carry. 

Now here is the strange part of the story :— 
For four years I have not seen a single depre- 
dation of a Grackle upon the nest of Robin 
or other bird. It is true that the Grackles, 
during this period, have not been nesting 
near us in such numbers as they did. But 
they have been present in the region, and I 
can only attribute the peacefulness of these 
later times to a change of habit on the part 
of the black freebooters. In tropical coun- 
tries, where the tiger abounds, it is not true 
that all tigers are man-eating ones; but let 
the tiger once get a taste of human blood 
and then he becomes the terror of the villages, 
lurking in wait and snatching his victims 
wherever he can come upon them. May not 
the same be true of the bird- eating Jays and 
Grackles? — Joun Hurtcnuins, Litchfield, 
Conn. 


The Blue Jay as a Destroyer 


In Dundee, Illinois, while walking down 
one of its shady streets, I heard a great com- 
motion among the English Sparrows. 
Glancing up on to the outstretching bough 
of a box elder, I saw a Blue Jay ferociously 
tearing to pieces and devouring a young, 
callow Sparrow just picked out of its nest. 
It had no feathers on. The nest was con- 
spicuous a short distance off. A friend of 
mine testifies that she saw at Stevens Point, 


Wisconsin, a Blue Jay eating the remains 
of a young Song Sparrow just filched from 
its nest on the ground. 

If the Blue Jay will confine its diet to the 
young English Sparrow I am fairly content, 
and could see a possible way by which we 
could be rid of some of these miserable rats 
of the air; but when the question is turned 
toward a depletion of the beautiful Song 
Sparrow, there I have to weigh evidence. 

The large nests of the English Sparrow 
are such objective bunches of deformity, 
perhaps the Jay will go for them sooner 
than for the diminutive homes of the 
Chipping or the Song Sparrows, when we 
could allow the Jay to continue in his 
depredation. I don’t believe every pair of 
Jays go into this kind of business; yet there 
is testimony enough here in the West to 
establish the fact that as much as we 
delight to see the bird on a cold winter’s 
day, yet he does sometimes develop strong 
cannibalistic tendencies. —Geo. B. PratT, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Blue Jay's Food 


The appended quotation is from the Bos- 
ton ‘ Evening Record’ of January 3, 1907. 
Blue Jays are very plenty here, as well as 
brown-tail moth nests. I shall watch the 
Jays most carefully, and if I find this good 
work is kept up shall be glad to report it to 
you. It will be interesting to know if you 
receive any reports of like nature from other 
sections. — Geo. G. BLANCHARD, Wilton, 
N.A. 


BLUE JAY EATS MOTHS AND MOTH EGGS 


“Wilton, N. H., Jan. 1.—The Blue Jay 
is helping to solve the brown-tail moth 
question. Dr. Hatch reports that he wit- 
nessed a sight which will be of interest to 
all the people of New Hampshire, and it 
may in a measure help out the brown-tail 
moth question. While calling upon a 
patient he noticed a Blue Jay at work on a 
tree near the window. 

“Upon investigating he found it was 
breaking into the nests of the brown-tail 
and eating the eggs and the moths them- 
selves. The bird cleaned the tree and was 
busily engaged on another when the doctot 
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left. Upon examination he found that every 
nest had been cleaned. Bird students explain 
this by saying that the crust has been hiding 
a great deal of the bird’s food, and he is 
getting what he can find elsewhere.” 


A Persistent Phoebe 


For the past four years a pair of Phcebes 
has taken possession of a certain spring- 
house near here. The nest has yearly been 
destroyed, owing to its near proximity to a 
much-used path. I was, therefore, greatly 
suiprised, on April 17, 1906, to see a pair 
building in the same old place. Two days 
later the nest was completed and contained 
one egg. The following day I planned 
to photograph the egg, but I found the 
rafter stripped of its dainty home. 

On May 2, I again found them at work 
on a new nest where the first had formerly 
been, but this was likewise destroyed, and 
so also was a third the following week. 
Far from being discouraged, however, they 
began a new structure on the opposite side 
of the building which protruded into a 
small pond. 

This was also torn down and left the 
poor birds once more without a home. I 
anxiously awaited to see what their next 
move would be. I am sorry to say they soon 
began a nest in the place where they had 
lost their first three homes. At first they 
were successful, and laid one egg: but, 
alas! this was also taken. 

I thought they would give up and try 
somewhere else, but they went right to work 
and built a nest on the water-side of the 
spring-house, far out of reach. This, sixth 
and last, nest, I am glad to say, was not 
molested. It was started on June 10, and 
served as a home for the patient Phcoebe’s. 
young ones.—L. S. Pearson, Wayne, Pa. 


An Unusual Nesting-Site of the Ameri- 
can Long-eared Owl 


It was in the spring of 1903 (April 13) 
that I came upon the nest of an American 
Long-eared Owl placed upon the ground 
underneath a couple of low, scraggy bushes. 
The locality in general was a bit of swampy 
ground, well fringed in by thickets of wil- 


low and other water-loving species of 
shrubs, surrounded on two sides by wood- 
land. Plenty of suitable nesting-sites were 
to be had in this wood for the asking, so 
there was no apparent reason for this pair 
departing so far from their usual habits of 
nesting in trees. In fact, a nest of the 
species had been, shortly before, discovered 
in a hollow limb of one of the trees. 

The nest proper consisted simply of a few 
leaves and fine rootlets laid on the bare 
ground. No attempt at concealment other 
than that afforded by the surrounding shrubs 
had been made. Six eggs were present, oval 
in shape and pure white. 

The female manifested great displeasure 
at my presence, and her peculiar notes, re- 
sembling the moaning meow of a cat, soon 
brought the male to the scene of action. 
Although the latter exhibited his annoyance 
at having his home matters broken in upon, 
by a sharp snapping of the beak, he was not 
nearly as determined in his efforts to frighten 
as the female. She would frequently fly so 
close to my head and with such a show of 
courage as to cause me to duck in some trepi- 
dation. Upon one occasion, when bending 
over the nest to secure a better view of its 
contents, she hissed loudly, accompanying 
the action with a fluttering movement of her 
wings and a general ruffling of the entire 
plumage. 

During the period of my stay at the nest 
the birds kept within a circle of thirty feet. 
The female was on several occasions within 
easy reach. 

Some few days later I revisited the nest in 
hopes of gaining a view of the young, but 
was disappointed to find the eggs broken 
and the nest abandoned.—A. D. FINKER, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The Bartramian Sandpiper 


I have been greatly astonished, in reading 
“Special Audubon Leaflet No. 6,” on Bar- 
tram’s Sandpiper, to find the statement 
made three times, that this bird is wholly 
insectivorous. In Nebraska, at least, like 


many other birds, it takes what comes most 
easily. After the wheat is cut, and during 
migration, it frequents the wheat stubble 
and gorges itself with the waste grain. 
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They become, naturally, very fat on this 
nourishing food. As I used to find them on 
the rye stubble, commonly in Connecticut, 
when I was a lad, I presume they were 
eating rye likewise, but it did not interest 
me then as now to observe the stomach 
contents. 

All that is said in the ‘ Leaflet’ regarding 
the confiding nature of these birds and their 
value in the landscape is perfectly correct. 
They used to be shot for market straight 
through the nesting season in Rock county, 
Nebraska. They should, however, certainly 
be well protected during the nesting season, 
and not more than one month be open, as 
is the case in some states with Quail and 
other useful birds. I think it highly prob- 
able that this liberty would be more bene- 
ficial here, and elsewhere, than absolute 
prohibition. Such is human nature.—J. M. 
Bates, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 


Robins and Sparrows 


For a number of years I have been an 
interested observer of the bird-life about my 
home, but not until last summer did I note 
that the English Sparrow had begun to 
trouble the Robins so much that the lat- 
ter -are now seen in fewer numbers than 
during past seasons. A large lawn near my 
home has long been the Robins’ favorite 
feeding-place. Sometimes eight or ten of 
these birds might be seen, but this year 
(1906) they have almost deserted it, and 
it is rare to see more than two there at the 
same time. The cause of this is as follows: 
As soon as a Robin alights and begins 
to search for a worm, an English Sparrow 
will fly down and follow it closely. When 
the Robin pulls forth the worm the Sparrow 
rushes in, seizes it and flies off a few feet 
to swallow it. The Robin looks around in 
a bewildered sort of way but makes no 
attempt to recover the stolen morsel, and 
either goes to hunting again or flies away. 
Sometimes he has time to secure a worm 
before the Sparrow is back, but most often 
not. This performance is gone through 
with nearly every time a Robin visits the 
lawn, so that now they rarely visit the 
place where once they were so common.— 
C. M. Arnotp, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Tue Warsiers of NortH America. By 
Frank M. CuHapMaN, with the cooperation 
of other ornithologists, with 24 full-page 
colored plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
and Bruce Horsfall and 8 half-tones of 
nests and eggs. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York City. 8vo., 320 pages. 
However jaded may be the palate of the 

weary bird-student who has swallowed the 

nature-books of the last few years, he will 
assuredly experience new and pleasant sen- 
sations on turning the pages of Mr. Chap- 
man’s latest contribution to his particuJar 
needs. It is a work valuable to the expert 
and indispensable to the amateur who would 
know all that there is to know about the life 
and surroundings of the Warblers of North 

America, so fitly called the ‘‘best gems of 

Nature’s cabinet.’’ It contains a wealth of 

biographical and other detail that is posi- 

tively bewildering, but the arrangement is 
good and the volume well printed and of 
convenient size. 

The plan of the work, which the author 
rightly hopes ‘‘adequately reflects existing 
knowledge of the North American Mniotil- 
tide,’’ is admirably carried out in every 
detail. Each of the fifty-five species and 
nineteen subspecies peculiar to the conti- 
nent is treated separately, with a colored 
figure of each species. These plates, by 
Fuertes and Horsfall, having already ap- 
peared in Birp-Lore, need no commen- 
dation here.“ There are, in addition, a dozen 
new half-tones illustrating nests and eggs. 
An introduction of thirty-six pages is devoted 
to ‘General Characters,’ ‘Plumage,’ ‘ Distri- 
bution,’ ‘Migration,’ ‘Song,’ ‘Nesting 
Habits,’ ‘Food’ and ‘Mortality,’ the remain- 
ing 301 covering the individual species. 
Under each of these will be found first, its 
‘Distinguishing Characters,’ followed by 
‘General Distribution,’ ‘Summer Range,’ 
‘Winter Range,’ ‘Spring Migration,’ ‘Fall 
Migration,’ ‘The Bird and its Haunts,’ 
‘Song,’ ‘Nesting-Site,’ ‘Nest,’ ‘Eggs,’ 
‘Nesting Dates’ and ‘Biographical Refer- 
ences’—in short, nothing is lacking save the 
purely technical which would be out of place 
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in a volume of this kind. This brief outline 
of contents, however, gives very little idea 
of the valuable contributions to the life-his- 
tories of the birds which have flowed from 
the author’s own pen or have been judi- 
ciously culled here and there from the writings 
of others. Indeed, our author has been so 
generous in crediting the contributions of 
others that he has, we think, too modestly 
put himself in the background while cover- 
ing his retreat with quotation marks. There 
has also been much original matter contrib- 
uted to the book; Professor Cooke’s migra- 
tion data and Mr. Gerald Thayer’s descrip- 
tion of songs and habits, being especially 
noteworthy 

Among the numerous praiseworthy features 
of the book may be noted the efforts to de- 
scribe songs. Now, not for a moment should 
the current use of ‘cheps’ and ‘zees’ and even 
musical notation be discouraged; but it must 
not be forgotten that, at best, these symbols 
merely jog the memory of the individual who 
writes them in his note-book and mean 
nothing to ears that have not heard the 
original music. Inasmuch as most bird notes 
are far removed from human rendition, a 


‘sentence, such as “you must come to the 


woods, or you won’t see me,” which Mr. 
Chapman felicitously attributes to the 
Hooded Warbler, is quite as likely to rouse 
the memory echo as any jumble of meaning- 
less syllables. We note, too, with regret, 
that the ‘teacher’ song of the Oven-bird is 
merely scotched. Any one who can put the 
accent on the first syllable certainly gets the 
cart before the horse. 

The care in the descriptions of plumages 
and the elaborateness of the tables of migra- 
tion data are also features deserving of 
especial mention, and there is a novel group- 
ing of the Warblers according to their 
songs. 

Belief in the stability of popular names 
receives a severe shock in the loss of our old 
friend, the Maryland Yellow-throat, that 
must now be known as the Northern Yellow- 
throat with a Latin name a foot long. We 
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could have spared the less familliar Connec- 
ticut Warbler or the Tennessee, but this is 
indeed too much for our equanimity. Cruel 
fashion deprives us of our birds, while a 
crueler science deprives us of the very names 
by which they might linger in our memories! 
Some critics might take exception to the 
contents of that ornithological scrap-basket, 
the ‘Hypothetical List’ or object to Oporor- 
nis as a full genus, but such minor matters 
in no wise affect the general excellence of 
the work. It is one that reflects great credit 
on its author and will be nothing short of a 
boon to everybody who wants to learn the 
best of everything that is known about the 
North American Warblers—). D., Jr. 


Birp-Crarr. A Field Book of Two Hun- 
dred Song, Game and Water Birds. By 
Mase Oscoop WricHT. With eighty 
full-page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1907. I2mo, 319 pages. 

The contents of this standard book have 
long since passed with honor the examination 
of the reviewer, and we call attention to this 
new edition only to comment on the new 
dress with which ‘Bird-Craft’ celebrates its 
twelfth year. The text is printed on un- 
glazed paper, adding greatly to the pleasure 
with which the book is read, while Mr. 
Fuertes’ bird portraits (‘drawing’ is far too 
indefinite a term to apply to the character- 
istic work of this artist) are effectively repro- 
duced as plates on the coated paper half- 
tone engravings require. The corners of the 
pages are rounded, the cover is flexible, and, 
in short, the book’s makeup makes it closely 
conform to the requirements of its subtitle.— 


F. M. C. 


Tue Birps oF AMHERST AND VICINITY. By 
Huspert LyMan Cuiark. Second edition; 
revised and rewritten. Amherst, Mass., 
Press of Carpenter and Moorehouse, 1906. 
12mo, 103 pages. 

The original edition of this list, published 
in 1887, has been long out of print, and the 
present edition has been prepared to meet 
the demand which every authoritative, easily 
accessible, local list creates for itself. Ten 
species are added to the list of 1887, making 
185 which are included :n the present list. 
A ‘Field Key’ of twenty-one pages is a new 
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feature, while the ‘Artificial Key’ has been 
remodeled. Brief descriptions of plumage 
are included under each species, with the 
remarks on its local status, making it possible 
for the student to begin his study of Amherst 
birds with no other help than this book 
affords. The nomenclature is several years 
behind the times, but since the A. O. U. 
‘Check-list’ now in preparation promises to 
make our current classification and nomen- 
clature quite out-of-date, it is probably 
advisable to await its appearance and take 
the medicine at one dose.—F. M. C. 


BIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS IN NEBRASKA. By 
R. H. Wotcotr. Studies from the Zoo- 
logical Laboratory of the University of 
Nebraska. No. 68. Lincoln, Neb. De- 
cember 1906. Pp. 23-34. 

Within a few pages Dr. Wolcott draws a 
clear and comprehensive picture of faunal 
conditions in Nebraska. The state is divided 
into a ‘Missouri Wooded Region,’ a ‘Prairie 
Region,’ a ‘Sandhill Region,’ a ‘Plains 
Region’ and a ‘Pine-Woods Region’ In 
other words, Nebraska is a true connecting 
link between eastern and western bird-life. 
In its eastern part many arboreal eastern 
birds find the western limit of their range, 
the avifauna of the plains is fully developed 
in its arid western portions, while the in- 
trusion of wooded foothills in the north- 
western part of the state marks the eastern 
limits of the range of a number of western 
arboreal species. Small wonder, then, that 
400 birds have been recorded from Ne- 
braska,—a larger number, we believe, than 
has been found in any other state except 
California and Texas.—F. M. C. 
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Tue Aux.—There is much that is com- 
mon-place in the January ‘Auk,’ for it can 
hardly be expected to furnish new thrills 
every quarter; still it is very pleasant for its 
readers to wade in fancy up to their waists, 
with Mr. C. G. Abbott, in the mud and 
water of the Newark marshes, and study at 
close range such denizens as the Florida 
Gallinule, Least Bittern, Pied-billed Grebe, 
and others whose presence so near great 
centers of population was hardly to have 
been suspected. Mr. C. W. Beebe’s ‘Notes 
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on the Early Life of Loon Chicks’ is also 
instructive. He watched a pair of young- 
sters in the New York ‘Zoo’ and their 
habits, taken in connection with observations 
on other species, convince him that swim- 
ming, feeding, flight, call-notes and other 
phenomena are congenital instincts,—so 
away goes the pretty fable of the fond 
parents teaching their offspring to fly! 

Mr. F. M Chapman now tells us that 
the Maryland Yellow-throat did not origi- 
nally come from Maryland, bravely slaugh- 
ters his Florida form, ignota, on the altar of 
synonomy, and leaves us with two races east 
of the Rockies, —the Southern Yellow-throat, 
trichas, and the Northern Yellow-throat, 
brachidactyla, for which conclusions let us 
be profoundly thankful. 

A fresh batch of Audubon-Baird letters 
are presented by Mr. R. Deane, and they 
contain many bits of information concerning 
birds and beasts of America as known fifty 
years ago. 

There is a local list of the spring birds of 
Tishomingo county, Miss., by A. Allison, 
and one of those of Cobalt, Ontario, by F.C. 
Hubel There is a strange lack in the 
latter of several species that must have been 
overlooked, and the form of Downy Wood- 
pecker should be medianus, not“ pubescens.” 

Mr. J. H. Fleming’s accurate list of the 
birds of Toronto is completed in the present 
number. Two hundred and ninety species 
and subspecies are recorded from a some- 
what limited area. Among ‘General Notes’ 
‘A Migration Disaster in Western Ontario’ 
is worthy of special attention. Thousands of 
birds were drowned in Lake Huron, over- 
taken by the snow and cold of October 10, 
1906. In closing, a review of the proceed- 
ings of the ‘Twenty-fourth Congress of the 
A. O. U. may be noted, also an article by 
Dr. J. A. Allen on the status of the Rio 
Grande Seedeater.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor.—Two numbers of ‘The 
Condor’ have appeared since the last review 
in Birp-Lore. The November number 
opens with the first part of Finley’s ‘Life 
History of the California Condor,’ illustrated 
with photographs by Bohlman, which in- 
clude some of the most remarkable pictures 
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of birds ever taken with a camera. The 
author has made a wonderful addition to our 
knowledge of the nesting habits and devel- 
opment of the young of this rapidly disap- 
pearing bird. Four other papers on habits 
of western birds also deserve mention. These 
are Bowles’ account of ‘The Kennicott 
Screech Owl’ ; Sharp’s description of ‘Nest- 
ing of the Red-bellied Hawk’ in San Diego 
county, California ; Miss Head’s ‘Observa- 
tions of the Notes and Ways of Two Western 
Vireos’ and Willett’s note on ‘The Southern 
California Clapper Rail Breeding on Fresh 
Water.’ The editor reviews the status of 
the Hutton Vireo, recognizing three forms: 
Vireo huttoni, which is common west of the 
Sierras; V. hk. oberholseri in San Diego 
county, and V. mailliardorum on Santa 
Cruz Island. An editorial on ‘Better Ver- 
nacular Names’ suggests a number of 
changes chiefly in the interests of utility, 
uniformity, and the substitution of English 
names now in common use for the ‘book 
names’ now applied to several species in the 
A. O. U. check list. 

In the January number, the two leading 
articles are on the habits of the Magpie in 
Colorado. The first is by Warren, on ‘Photo- 
graphing Magpies,’ and the other by Gil- 
man, on ‘Magpies on the La Plata.’ Finley 
contributes an account of his work ‘Among 
the Gulls on Klamath Lake,’ in Southern 
Oregon in 1905. A good illustration of the 
opportunities for original observations even 
in localities supposed to be well known is 
given in Carriger and Pemberton’s ‘Nesting 
of the Pine Siskin in California.’ In 1903 
and 1904 the authors examined some 25 sets 
of eggs of this species in San Mateo and 
San Francisco counties. In view of the fact 
that this section has been the collecting 
ground of ornithologists for forty years or 
more, and was supposed to be as well-known 
as any part of the state, the record is as re- 
markable as it is interesting. Among the 
shorter notes is a record of the nesting of the 
English Sparrow at Newhall, Los Angeles 
county, May 19, 1906. This record marks 
the first entrance of the bird into southern 
California and indicates a decided advance 
in the distribution of the species in the 
Southwest.—T. S. P. 
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Tue last issue of ‘The Warbler’ contains 
the unwelcome news that this publication 
has been discontinued. Mr. Childs has 
published some excellent material in this 
magazine, and we regret to see that his 
enterprise has not been accorded the support 
it deserves. 

This makes the third journal wholly or 
in part devoted to birds, which has sus- 
pended publication within a year, ‘The 
Warbler’ being preceded by ‘American 
Ornithology’ and ‘Our Animal Friends.’ 
All merited a better fate; for we believe 
that they came to their end not through 
failure on the part of their editors to meet 
the demands of their readers. 

Are we to infer, then, that the demise of 
these periodicals indicatesa decreased inter- 
est in bird study on the part of the public 
to which they catered? Personally, we 
should not hesitate to reply to this question 
with an emphatic “No,” and we base our 
answer on the experiences of an unusually 
active lecture season which has brought us 
in contact with the bird-loving public in 
many and widely separated districts, on our 
knowledge of the sales of bird books, and 
on the ever-widening field of Audubon 
educational work. 

Why, then, have the magazines mentioned 
been forced to suspend publication? Doubt- 
less they have not been “forced” to suspend, 
but probably they have been discontinued 
because they have not met with the success 
their originators anticipated. 

Their failure is not to be attributed to loss 
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of interest on the part of the public, but 
rather to the fact that no ornithological 
magazine has ever secured a circulation large 
enough to assure it the patronage of adver- 
tisers, and without advertising the most pros- 
perous magazine of the day could not exist 
as a profitable proposition. 

Whether a sufficient number of possible 
subscribers exist to make a bird magazine 
profitable, from a commercial point of view, 
is open to question, but assuredly the means 
has not as yet been devised for bringing 
such a magazine to their attention. General 
advertising scores too many misses for each 
hit made to make it profitable. Circulars 
rarely seem to reach the mark, and if the 
publisher cannot secure the codperation of 
his readers, he may be assured a handsome 
deficit at the end of the year. 


Tue Audubon education work to which 
reference was made above is destined to ex- 
ert an influence which only those intimately 
concerned with its development appreciate. 
When Mr. Willcox endowed the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, bird- 
lovers doubtless thought of the numerous 
practical ways in which the resulting income 
could be employed to protect birds, but few 
doubtless realize the far-reaching influence 
the expenditure of a portion of this income 
for free Educational Leaflets will have on 
the future of North American ornithology. 
As long as this sum will supply the demand, 
no teacher or pupil need lack first-class bird 
literature, and the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of these little monographs, with 
their attractively colored plates should reach, 
an audience forever deaf to the publisher 
who has profit in mind. 


A worp of explanation for the unfortunate 
delay in the appearance of ‘The Warbler 
Book’ is due the many inquirers who were 
led to expect its publication in February. 
Its tardiness is due to that ‘congestion of 
trade’ of which we hear so much in other 
branches of commerce. Paper that had been 
promised early in January was not delivered 
a month later and, as a result, the efforts of 
author and printer to be prompt, went for 
naught. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


APRIL 


April is the dawn of the natural year. March isa spring month merely by 
courtesy—a sort of delusive “twilight,” as Wilson Flagg said of it—through 
which familiar shapes flit, appearing and disappearing like wind-blown phan- 
toms. March may respond to the sudden lure of the south wind and, 
yielding a little, show us a few hepaticas on a sheltered bank, a trembling 
group of snowdrops in a garden corner, or the raised cowl of the skunk- 
cabbage in the still ice-edged marsh. The flocks of Robins, Bluebirds and 
Fox Sparrows may bring melody to the leafless trees, while the Meadow- 
lark returns to the lowland pastures in company with his squeaking and 
creaking cousins, the Grackles, Redwings and Cowbirds, and the Phoebe 
vies with the Chickadee in telling his name about the sheds and outbuild- 
ings. Or March may mean that the hope born of the lengthened days is 
deferred by snow-squalls that check both insect and vegetable life and drive 
the early birds disconsolately to mope in cover. 

But with April all is different. To be sure, the old fields lie sere and 
brown for the greater part of the month, edged and threaded here and there 
by green ribbons born of watercourses, while on hillside and open woodlands 
the verdure is of moss rather than grass; yet everywhere the change quivers 
on the air, and the cheerful chorus of the Ay/as rises from the reed-beds and 
makes the heart beat faster. For after all, northward from the middle part 
of the country, it is by sounds rather than by sight that the season takes 
possession of the senses and makes us realize that it has come. It is by the 
bird and not by leaf or flower that Spring first proclaims herself; the flower 
lies next to the heart of earth, and one would think should be the first 
to feel the pulse of renewal; but no, it is to the bird of the air that the 
vision below the visible horizon belongs and, as if seeing the glow of the 
spring sun before it has reached us, the birds arrive as heralds to proclaim it. 

Already, when April comes, the Woodcock is practicing his sky dance, 
and a snow flurry during the first half of the month may whiten the back 
of his mate brooding on her nest among the protecting leaves with which 
her colors blend. In April two bird families send their members with a 
rush. The flocks of Fox Sparrows increase and pause on their northerly 
migration. The White-throats, traveling in still more leisurely fashion, pause 
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wherever there are seeded weeds and grasses, and mingle their exquisite little 
piping song with that of the Purple Finch and Vesper Sparrows; while the 
Song Sparrow, that was perhaps present as an individual all winter, becomes 
legion in a single night, and presently the tremolo of the Chipping Sparrow, 
insectlike though of different quality, sounds at dawn from the ground or a 
low bush where he sits with head thrown back in rapture. 

In April, toward the middle of the month, the Swallows return to us, 
with their pretty call notes and lispings, and the ear and eye are often piqued 
by the voices and plumage of many Warblers. The Myrtle, that has been with 
us at intervals all winter, is easily named; then there comes the Pine Warbler 
and the Louisiana Water-Thrush, a Warbler that suggests the larger Wood 
Thrush. The Black-throated Green and the Black and White Creeping 
Warblers, the latter mistaken frequently by the novice for a diminutive 
Woodpecker, may be expected, and, should the last week in April be fair 
and the leaves of the birches and swamp maples old enough to throw a faint 
shadow, in reply to the golden signal of the willows, we may prepare to 
welcome deputations from the families of Thrushes, Wrens and Thrashers, 
the Wood-Thrush, Catbird, Brown Thrasher and House Wren; and when 
we see the latter tip-tilting and scolding about the repairs necessary to his 
last year’s residence, we know that spring, in all its promise and fullness, is 
but lingering around the corner, coyly arranging her drapery before dancing 
into our sight. —M. O. W. 


NATURE STUDY ORGANIZATIONS 


The value of nature study, properly conducted, as a training to the powers 
of observation has long been conceded; moreover, its direct value in teach- 
ing the true economic relations to man of objects animate and inanimate is 
well established. The more we study nature the better we learn that part 
of nature’s balance which best conserves human interests. Such studies 
have enabled us to distinguish between friends and enemies among the lower 
creatures; to realize how the former are beneficial and the latter harmful. 

It must be conceded, also, that “‘in union there is strength’’; that 
properly conducted organizations for the study and preservation of the lower 
forms of life accomplish more than scattered individual effort. 

Admitting all this, conscientious teachers are anxious to provide for the 
nature-study needs of the pupils under their charge, but they sometimes are 
at a loss to create that interest which must underlie all successful educational 
work. The writer belongs to a natural history society which is remarkable 
because of its success in maintaining deep interest among its members, and 
the consequent good attendance at meetings, two things unfortunately rare 
in such organizations. 
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He also has had the privilege of attending, by invitation, a meeting of a 
bird club composed of boys of a New Jersey school, and he was expected to 
offer suggestions about the management of the club and its method of con- 
ducting meetings; but, after critically noting the methods employed, he 
could make no suggestions for their improvement. 

There are certain features in the management of these two organizations 
which so obviously contribute to their remarkable success that they are here 
used as examples, in the hope that other organizations may derive from them 
hints that will lead to a like measure of success. 

The natural history clubs above referred to have the usual officers, which 
are elected annually; meetings are held twice a month, and are presided 
over by the president, or, in his absence, by the vice-president or some mem - 
ber temporarily selected; the secretary keeps the minutes, which must be 
read and approved at a subsequent meeting; the dues are $1 per year. 

Occasionally a member gives a stereopticon talk or some other special 
program, but the usual order is to pass briefly through the routine 
business, roll-call, reading minutes of last meeting, election of members 
proposed at last meeting, proposal of new members, unfinished business, 
new business. Then comes ‘‘items of interest,’’ under which head the 
president calls on each member in turn for any matter of interest he 
may have to relate, and general discussion of such items takes place. In a 
membership almost entirely amateur it is surprising what an amount of 
interesting and valuable information is brought out, and the discussion is so 
informal that there is no atmosphere of undue stiffness or restraint. Follow- 
ing the items of interest, all of the members exhibit specimens, rare or com- 
mon, many being of the simplest form, yet all are of interest to those 
present. 

The boys’ bird club referred to is nearly ideal and will continue to be so 
while its original methods are adhered to. The ages of the members range 
from twelve to sixteen years; there are the usual officers and parliamentary 
methods of conducting meetings; the educational leaflets of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies are used as a basis of study. A leaflet is 
alloted to each member to study and report on, three or four members at 
each meeting reading essays on as many different birds, studied from the 
leaflet, from any other accessible source, and as far as possible from original 
observations. In these essays, quotations are given from authorities, with 
remarks on the quoted statements from the experience of the boy observer, 
much of the matter given being entirely original. 

Prizes are given for the best essay during a given period. 

Another feature is the reading, by each member, of a list of the birds 
observed since the last meeting, and prizes are given for the best lists made 
during a given period. A few of the boys have cameras and photograph 
bird life, and here again prizes reward the greatest measures of success. 
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The boys are careful in their photographing not to harm or disturb the 
birds; they aim to be very accurate in preparing lists, and they never collect 
birds or eggs, but only nests after the birds have left them. The meetings 
are held in the evening, twice a month, at the school. They have field days, 
when they go out Saturday in small parties to find nests and record obser- 
vations. They are always careful never to remain long in the vicinity of a 
nest. While a teacher fosters the club, the management is entirely with the 
boys. 

Here is the problem of nature study solved; study and work are made 
play; no time is lost from other essential studies; powers of observation are 
developed; healthful recreation is had; there is practice in parliamentary 
methods of conducting meetings; information is acquired which in the future 
life of the students will benefit them in a thousand practical ways; and all 
the time the direction of their diversion, recreation and surplus energy is 
turned into safe and improving channels and away from the innumer- 
able temptations that beset boys. The writer has yet to hear of the boy 
who earnestly and conscientiously studied nature who became a bad man. 

The success of these two organizations is due to the way in which their 
programs are made attractive. The same secret applies to man as well as 
boy. Put an attractive program before the members, let them manage, sug- 
gest, discuss, and, above all, observe and report their observations and leave 
the success to them. They will take care of that part, and nature study can 
be conducted not only without interfering with, but to the advantage of all 
other practical studies—B. S$. BowpbisH. 


THE VALUE OF BLACKBIRDS 


“Kalm states, in his “Travels in America,’ that in 1749, after a great 
destruction among the Crows and Blackbirds for a legal reward of three 
pence per dozen, the northern states experienced a complete loss of their 
grass and grain crops. The colonists were obliged to import hay from 
England to feed their cattle. The greatest losses from the ravages of the 
Rocky Mountain locust were coincident with, or followed soon after, the 
destruction by the people of countless thousands of Blackbirds, Prairie 
Chickens, Quail, Upland Plover, Curlew, and other birds. This coinci- 
dence seems significant, at least. A farmer from Wisconsin informed me 
that, the Blackbirds in his vicinity having been killed off, the white grubs 
increased in number and destroyed the grass roots, so that he lost four 
hundred dollars in one year from this cause.”—ForsusuH, ‘Useful Birds 
and their Protection.’ 
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RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
(Upper Ficure, Mate; Lower Ficure, FemMa.e) 


Order —Passeres Family —Icrerip# 
Genus—AGBELAIUS Species—Puaniceus 


THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 25 


“Among all the birds that return to us in April, which is the most strik- 
ing and most compels attention?” asked a bird-lover of a group of kindred 
spirits. 

“The Fox Sparrow,” said one who lived on the edge of a village where 
sheltered wild fields stretched up hill to the woodlands. “Every morning 
when I open my window I can hear them almost without listening.” 

“The Phoebe,” said another, who was the owner of a pretty home, 
where many rambling sheds broke the way from cow-barn to pasture. 

“The Whippoorwill,” answered a third, a dweller in a remote colony of 
artists in a picturesque spot of cleared woodland, where the ground dropped 
quickly to a stream. 

“No, the Woodcock,” said her nearest neighbor, a man whose cottage 
was upon the upper edge of these same woods, where they were margined 
by moist meadows and soft bottomlands—a man who spent much time out- 
of-doors at dawn and twilight studying sky effects. 

‘And I think it’s Red-winged Blackbirds,” cried the ten-year-old son of 
the latter; “for when I go out up back of the trout brook by the little path 
along the alders near the squashy place where the cattails grow in summer, 
you’ve just got to hear them. You can’t listen to them as you do to real 
singing birds, for they make too much noise, and when you listen for a bird 
it’s got to be still at least in the beginning. Sometimes they go it all together 
down in the bushes out of sight, then a few will walk out up to the dry 
Meadowlark’s field with Cowbirds, or maybe it’s their wives, and then one 
or two will lift up and shoot over the marsh back again, calling out just 
like juicy sky-rockets. Ah, they’re it in April before the leaves come out.” 
And, in spite of difference of viewpoint, the group finally acknowledged 
that the boy was right. 

In point of coloring the Redwing is faultlessly plumed— 
glossy black with epaulets of scarlet edged with gold—the 
uniform of a soldier, and this, coupled with the three martial 
notes that serve him as a song, would make one expect to find in him all 
the manly and military virtues. But aside from the superficial matter of per- 
sonal appearance, the Redwing is lacking in many of the qualities that 
endear the feathered tribe to us and make us judge them, perhaps too much 
by human standards. 

When Redwings live in colonies it is often difficult to estimate the exact 
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relationship existing between the members, though it is apparent that the 
sober brown, striped females outnumber the males; but in places where the 
birds are uncommon and only one or two male birds can be found, it is 
easily seen that the household of the male consists of from three to five nests 
each presided over by a watchful female, and when danger arises this feath- 
ered Mormon shows equal anxiety for each nest, and circles screaming about 
the general location. In colony life the males oftentimes act in concert as 
a general guard, being diverted oftentimes from the main issue, it must be 
confessed, to indulge in duels and pitched battles among themselves. 
The Redwing belongs to a notable family—that of the 
His Family Blackbirds and Orioles—and, in spite of the structural sem- 
blances that group them together, the differences of plumage, 
voice and breeding habits are very great. 

The Cowbird, the Redwing’s next of kin, even lacks the rich liquid call 
note of the latter and the lack of marital fidelity on the part of the male is 
met in a truly progressive spirit by the female, who, shirking all domestic 
responsibility, drops her eggs craftily in the nests of other and usually smaller 
birds, who can not easily resent the imposition. Though a strong proof of 
the unconscious affinity of race lies in the fact that these young foundling 
Cowbirds invariably join the parent flocks in autumn instead of continuing 
with their foster mothers. 

The Meadowlark with the true spring song, who hides his nest in the dry 
grass of old fields, is also kin to the Redwing and the Bobolink too, the 
vocal harlequin of the meadows and hillside pastures. The Orchard and 
Baltimore Orioles, also next of kin, are skilled musicians and model husbands. 

Still another plane is to be found in the Redwing’s dismal cousins, the 
Grackles—Purple, Rusty, Bronzed and Boat-tailed—all harsh of voice and 
furtive in action, as if a Crow fairy had been present at their creating and, 
endowing them with ready wits, had, at the same time, deprived them of 
all sense of humor and cast a shadow upon their happiness. For a Grackle 
is gloomy, even during the absurd gyrations of his courtship, and when, in 
autumn, the great flocks settle on lawns and fields and solemnly walk about, 
as they forage they seem like a party of feathered mutes waiting to attend 
the funeral of the year; and this trait somewhat tinctures the disposition of 
the Redwing before and after the breeding season. 

The Redwing, in one of his many subspecific forms, and 

His Country masquerading under many names,—Red-shouldered Black- 
bird, American Starling and Swamp Blackbird,—lives in North 

America from Nova Scotia and Great Slave Lake southward to Costa Rica. 
The Redwing, as known to us of middle and eastern North America, breeds 
in all parts of its United States and Canadian range, though it is more 
numerous by far in the great prairies of the upper Mississippi valley, with 
their countless backwater sloughs, than anywhere else. It is in regions of 
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this sort that the great flocks turn both to the fall-sown grain, as well as 

that of the crop in the ear, causing the farmers the loss that puts a black 

mark against the Redwings. Yet those that dwell east of this area, owing 

to the draining and ditching of their swampy haunts being in much reduced 
numbers, are comparatively harmless. 

During the winter months the Redwings are distributed 

His Travels throughout the South, though stragglers may be occasionally 

seen in many parts of their summer range. Exactly why they 

begin the southward migration in September and end it with the falling of 

the leaves in late October, it is not easy to guess; for the food-supply is not 


NEST OF RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
Photographed from nature by C. G. Abbott 


at an end and they do not dread moderate cold, else why should they be 
in the front rank of spring migrants ? 

The last of February will bring a few individuals of the advance guard 
of males. [n early March their calls are heard often before the ice has 
melted and the hylas found voice; yet, in spite of this hurried return, the 
nesting season does not begin until the middle of May; and so for two months 
and more the flock life continues, and foraging, fighting and general court - 
ing serve to kill time until the remote marshes show enough green drapery 
to hide the nests. 
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As a nest-builder the Redwing shows much of the 
His Nest weaver’s skill of its Oriole cousins, though the material they 
works with is of coarser texture, being fastened firmly to low 
bushes or reeds and woven of grass and the split leaves of reeds and flags, 
all nicely lined with soft grasses and various vegetable fibers. Often, like 
that of the Marsh Wren, the nest will be suspended between three or four 
reeds and so firmly knit that it resembles one of the four-legged .work- 
baskets that belonged to the ‘mother’s room’ of our youth. The pale 
blue eggs of the Redwing are particularly noticeable from the character of 
the markings that thickly cover the larger end, for they seem the work of 
a sharp scratching pen dipped in purplish black ink and held by an aimless 
human hand, rather than the distribution of natural pigment. 
An eater of grain though the Redwing is, and a menace to 
His Food the farmer in certain regions, Professor Beal concedes to him 
a liberal diet of weed seeds and animal food, itself injurious to 
vegetation. Dr. B. H. Warren, who has made a wide study of the food 
habits of this Blackbird, says: “The Redwing destroys large numbers of 
‘cutworms.’ I have taken from the stomach of a single swamp Blackbird 
as many as twenty-eight ‘cutworms.’ In addition to the insects, etc., men- 
tioned above, these birds also, during their residence with us, feed on earth- 
worms, grasshoppers, crickets, plant-lice and various larve, so destructive 
at times in the field and garden. During the summer season, fruits of the 
blackberry, raspberry, wild strawberry and wild cherry are eaten to a more 
or less extent. The young, while under parental care, are fed exclusively 
on an insect diet.” ‘These facts should make us of the East welcome rather 
than discourage the Redwing; for this is one of the species of familiar birds 
that must become extinct in many localities, owing to the circumstance so 
desirable in itself of reducing the waste marsh lands, and, though later in 
the year other birds replace him acceptably, March and April would seem 
lonely without the Redwing, for then, as the child said, “ You’ve just got 
to look at him.” 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


Are there other species of Redwing than the one pictured? Trace its distribution. How 
far north does it breed? At what season does it leave for the South in autumn? When does 
the spring migration begin? What sort of country does the Redwing inhabit, high or low 
ground? Does it nest immediately on its return? Where is the nest built and of what 
materials? Do Redwings mate in pairs like Robins and Bluebirds? Are the males and 
females feathered alike? What color are the eggs? To what family does the Redwing 
belong? Name some of his kindred. 
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Legislation 


This issue of Birp-Lore might well be 
called the legislative number, as all of the 
matter in the Executive Department will 
relate only to legislative proceedings through- 
out the country. ~ 

While much of the story will show that 
the Association has been successful in many 
of its attempts for better legislation and the 
defeat of bad legislation, yet, unfortunately, 
in some important cases the forces that have 
combined against us have been successful. 
In the entire experience of the President of 
the Association in legislative work, the year 
1907 surpasses all the others in the number 
of bird and game bills that have been intro- 
duced; they certainly number several hun- 
dred. It is true that many of them are local 
bills of little importance, but, on the other 
hand, many of them seem to have emanated 
from market-hunters and game dealers who 
are becoming very restive under the pressure 
of restricted opportunities for killing and 
selling the fast-disappearing game birds and 
animals of the country. 

Our great benefactor, 


Mr. Willcox, 


“builded far better than he knew” when his 
love for wild life led him to leave to this 
Association a substantial legacy. If the 
National Association had not been placed 
in its present strong position through this 
benefaction, it would not have been able 
to carry on the enormous amount of legis- 
lative work that it has done during the 
present legislative season. Heretofore, it 
was only after the most careful consideration 
and under the most urgent stress of circum- 
stances that money could be appropriated 
for legislative work, but this year we have 
had able and energetic representatives doing 
missionary work at a number of capitals. 

The detailed story of legislative work 
which follows will show to the members of 
the Association and the readers of Birp- 
Lore how important this branch of our 
work is. 


Congress and the Biological Survey 


While the story of how the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture attempted to end the 
existence of this valuable and important 
Bureau is familiar to many of the members 
of the Association, because they took an 
active and prominent part in continuing the 
Survey, yet to others this episode will be 
entirely new; further, it is well to place 
such matters on permanent record. 

When the agricultural appropriation bill 
was reported in Congress by the committee 
in charge, it was discovered that no ap- 
propriation whatever had been made for the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. This meant 
that this important and necessary Bureau 
would be legislated out of existence, which 
would have been such a serious handicap 
and loss to the work of the National Associa- 
tion that it would have taken years to have 
overcome the Setback. There was only one 
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thing to do, and that was for the National 
Association and the State Audubon Societies 
and the real sportsmen of the country to 
rally to the work of saving the Survey. 

The first week after the matter was dis- 
covered was a busy time at the Association 
headquarters. The mails were entirely too 
slow, and whole letters were sent by wire to 
all parts of the country, asking for help in 
this emergency. Our lecturers and organ- 
izers were taken from their legitimate work 
and were detailed to help save the Biological 
Survey. The importance of this Survey to 
the Association can hardly be realized, 
unless one is actively connected with the 
work at headquarters. To the Biological 
Survey we turn for all data regarding the 
food habits of birds and their relations to 
agriculture that are used, and in addition, 
whenever the Association is advocating a 
legislative bill relating to game or non- 
game birds, the Bureau of Biological Survey 
is appealed to for an expert to appear at 
hearings. To the Bureau also we turn for 
publications, relative to birds and game, 
for distribution to help in the educational 
campaign the Association is always carry- 
ing on. 

Who instigated the outrageous attack on 
the Bureau of Biological Survey is hard to 
discover, but when we recall the work done 
by the members of the House Agricultural 
Committee in 1906, in the matter of the 
meat-packing bill, it suggests the thought 
that the same interests, through the same 
channels, sought to cripple the work of 
game protection and to remove a factor that 
is doing so much to stop the sale and cold 
storage of game. 

The Senate of the United States insisted 
that the Survey be continued, and forced the 
House into a compliance with its wishes; 
thus reflecting the wishes of every person in 
the United States interested in the preserva- 
tion of its wild life. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey was 
continued with the same meager appropria- 
tion that it had last year. This appropria- 
tion is so small that it does not permit the 
Bureau to carry on its valuable work with a 
force of scientists that it should be able to 
employ. 
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The National Association and the real 
sportsmen of the country are struggling at 
the present time with the subject of the 
preservation of the water game-birds of the 
country, and the Survey is unable to give 
us any data as yet regarding the food habits 
of this class of birds, simply because they 
have never yet been in a position to make 
these important investigations. It is ex- 
tremely desirable and vitally important that 
the food of the shoal water-ducks and the 
shore-birds of the country should be de- 
termined at once; there is little doubt but 
that it will be discovered that these two 
classes of birds destroy enormous numbers 
of noxious insects whose larval stages are 
passed in water, but the proofs are needed. 


Maine —Our representative in Maine, 
Mr. Arthur H. Norton, some time since 
sent us a copy of a petition that had been 
sent to the legislature of his state by eighty- 
three persons, residents in the township of 
Lubec, and another petition from nineteen 
persons in the township of Trescott, both of 
which towns are in Washington county, in 
the extreme eastern part of the state. The 
petition prayed for an amendment to Section 
8 of Chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes by 
adding after the word “caught” in the 
fourth line the words “but this shall not 
apply to the shooting of Gulls by the owners 
of land or those having lawful possession 
thereof in the towns of Lubec and Trescott 
and Whiting in Washington county, while 
said Gulls are in the act of taking or menac- 
ing to take fish exposed for drying purposes 
or fish refuse or pumice spread upon said 
land for manure or fertilizer.” 

This Association and its predecessor, the 
Thayer Fund, spent several thousands of 
dollars in protecting the Gulls of Maine. 
There is no part of the United States at the 
present time where Gulls are not considered 
as non-game birds of beneficial character 
and are not protected by the model law. 

There was but one thing to do, which was 
to send an ornithologist to make an investi- 
gation of the damage claimed to have been 
done by the Gulls and also to investigate the 
character of the persons who petitioned. 
The Honorable James Carroll Mead was 
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selected; he was the member of the Assem- 
bly who introduced and successfully carried 
to adoption the model law in his state in 
1902. Mr. Mead’s report is an interesting 
one, and shows how little foundation there 
was for the petition. As a matter of record, 
the report is given in full: 

“Of the eighty-three names on the Lubec 
and Trescott petition, I find but nineteen 
are in any degree farmers. One man is 
dead, four unknown, and the balance are 
business men, mechanics, boatmen, laborers, 
etc. I have personally interviewed fourteen 
of the farmers, as well as several farmers who 
were not petitioners, and the results are 
almost confusing. I find no one making 
complaints against the Gulls except for the 
practice of feeding on the fish cuttings, or 
‘Scoots,’ when spread on the land, and they 
claim to be damaged annually from ro per 
cent to 75 per cent of the cost of the spread 
fish. Several men have assured me that it 
sometimes happens that while a man is at 
the factory for a load, the Gulls will devour 
a load already spread. The worst damage 
they claim is done after the weather grows 
cool in the fall; early in the season (a few 
men say until the middle of September in 
ordinary years) the ‘Scoots’ spread decay 
rapidly and the damage to them by Gulls is 
not worthy of consideration. Those pushing 
the bill strongest insist that June and July 
are the only months that they are free from 
the depredations. Some admit that Decem- 
ber, or the fall of snow, ends all trouble, 
while others just as strongly insist that the 
danger on exposed, hilly farms, is equally 
great all winter, inasmuch as the late-spread 
fish, especially those kept some time in 
pickle, remain intact all winter, unless 
eaten by Gulls. For potatoes, grain, etc., 
the ‘Scoots’ are plowed in and the injury 
done is not worthy of consideration. It is 
only when spread as a top-dressing for 
grass land that the Gulls are attracted. The 
farmers commence haying in July, but I 
judge late in the month; right after this, and 
until winter, they do their fertilizing. The 
‘Scoots’ in July are often given away by the 
packers in order to get rid of them, but later 
sell for from 75 cents to $1.50 per load of 
ten or fifteen barrels’ capacity, and are 


usually spread at the rate of two or three 
loads per acre. I found two farmers who 
said they protected their fields with dogs. 
Another man has a piece of boiler iron near 
his house on which his children pound with 
a hammer and so frighten away the birds 
for an hour at a time. Another man says 
he can frighten them from his fields by 
pounding his barn with a board, but he 
added that ‘pounding a barn with a board 
wouldn’t earn a living in Lubec.’ One 
man, Walter Myers, thought the Gulls a 
damage to him as a farmer, but a help to 
him as a fisherman, inasmuch as they kept 
his weir and the shore free from dead 
fish.” 

From the above report, it will be seen that 
the greater part of the damage claimed is in 
the late fall and winter months, at which 
time there certainly can be very few Gulls 
left in the state of Maine, as the great body 
of them have migrated further south. 

A copy of this petition was sent to our 
warden, Captain Fred. E. Small, in charge 
of Old Man Island, Me., which is not very 
far from Lubec, asking his opinion of the 
merits of the complaint, and he replied as 
follows: : 

“TI have heard some few complaints made 
by farmers against Herring Gulls eating the 
herring off their fields, but most of them 
make an image of a man and put in the 
field, which keeps the Gulls away. In 
regard to their eating codfish or herring left 
on boards to dry, there is no truth in such 
reports. ‘his is called the principal fishing 
locality in Maine, and I have been in the 
business myself and know what I am talk- 
ing about; my opinion in regard to these 
reports is that the petitioners are planning to 
make a business of killing Gulls for market.” 

Mr. Norton and Mr. Mead appeared at 
the legislative hearing on the petition and 
submitted all the facts gathered, and made 
an appeal to the committee not to report the 
amendment favorably. This appeal was suc- 
cessful, and the Fish and Game Committee 
reported adversely. 

This Association does not take the stand, 
nor has it ever advocated the protection of 
birds when it is conclusively proven that 
they are doing more damage than good; at 
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the same time, the Executive of the Associ- 
ation never has, nor will it ever consent to 
any amendment of a wise law on a com- 
plaint, until the reasons back of the same 
and all of the facts have been thoroughly 
investigated. We have never yet found a 
case where such a petition was not founded 
upon prejudice or ignorance. It is only 
another instance showing the value of and 
necessity for thoroughly organized work, 
such as is being carried on by the National 
Association. 

There is a petition before the legislature 
of Maine to make the open season on Ducks 
in the county of Lincoln extended to April 
1. This is being combated, as there are 
two reasons why it should not be adopted; 
first, because it is the trend of public opinion 
at the present time among the best class of 
citizens to prohibit al) spring shooting; and 
second, because it is unwise in a state of the 
size of Maine, where the conditions are 
practically the same in every part of the ter- 
ritory, to have different open seasons. The 
game law should be general and apply to 
the entire state. , 

A petition is also before the legislature to 
make a close season of five years on the 
Wood Duck and the Buffle-head Duck, 
commonly called “Dipper.” The reason 
given in the petition is an exceedingly wise 
one. 

“We urge the protection of the Wood 
Duck and Buffle-head, because they are at 
present so exceedingly rare as to afford prac- 
tically no sport or food supply, and we be- 
lieve, unless rigid protection is afforded them, 
it will be only a short time before both 
varieties are absolutely extinct.” Such an 
intelligent appreciation of present conditions 
deserves the highest commendation and ap- 
proval. 

Another petition: “No person shall at 
any time, hunt, trap, catch, kill, destroy 
or have “in possession any Moose, Deer, 
Caribou or any game or fur-bearing animals 
of any description, within a radius of ten 
miles from the highest point of Mount 
Katahdin, known as the south monument, 
believing that the best interests of the state 
require this to be done.” 

The above is an exceedingly meritorious 
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measure, and, if adopted by the legislature, 
will establish a game refuge in one of the 
most beautiful and interesting parts of 
Maine. 


New HaAmpsHire.—A bill to amend the 
Fish and Game law of this state was intro- 
duced and has been passed. In some re- 
spects the bill makes important improve- 
ments ; for instance, it makes the close sea- 
son on the shore-birds and Ducks from Jan- 
uary 31, which practically stops spring 
shooting, as none or but very few of these 
birds are found in the state during the 
month of January. 

A second bill, making a five years close 
season on the Wood Duck, Killdeer Plover 
and Bartramian Sandpiper, commonly 
known as the “ Upland Plover,” was intro- 
duced and has been adopted. This is the 
first state to adopt the recommendation made 
by the American Ornithologists’ Union at its 
last annual meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Out of the mass of bill 
that were presented to the legislature ror and 
against bird and game protection, the fol- 
lowing important measures are of interest to 
this Association : 

An act for the protection of Loons and 
Eagles; this was adopted. 

An act to protect the Herring and Great 
Black-back Gulls; this was adopted. By 
the passage of this act protection is now 
given to all the Gulls in every part of the 
United States. The privilege to kill these 
two species of Gulls in Massachusetts was 
the only gap in a perfect series of laws in 
the entire country. 

This is one of the results of the work of 
the “ Thayer Fund” and the National Asso- 
ciation during the last seven years. When 
the plume-hunters commenced their on- 
slaught against the larger Gulls in 1900, it 
was found that in many states there were no 
laws protecting these birds. 

Two bills regarding spring wild-fowl 
shooting were introduced, one making the 
close season on certain species of wild fowl 
commence March 1, and another January r. 

Neither of these bills received favorable 
consideration. This is unfortunate, because 
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it is absolutely necessary that the spring 
shooting of wild fowl should cease in North 
America. There is need for educational 
work in this connection in Massachusetts ; 
but with the love of birds and the intelli- 
gence of the people of that state, there is 
practically no doubt that, when the matter is 
properly brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic, laws shortening the open season for 
wild fowl! will be adopted by a future legis- 
lature. 

A bill to make an open season on the 
Sabbath Day was very properly defeated. 
Without considering the question of respect 
for the Sabbath Day, it is always well to 
make a close season of at least one day in 
the seven, even during the season when 
shooting is lawful. 


ConneEcTicuT.—In this state, bills have 
been introduced to make the close season 
for Ducks and shore-birds commence Janu- 
ary 1. A great deal of educational work 
is being done, and it is hoped that the bills 
will be considered favorably, although there 
is considerable opposition developing from 
the shore towns of the state, because the 
market hunters do not desire their special 
privileges curtailed. It is a fact that the 
only opposition that is ever found in any 
part of the country to the passage of bills 
stopping spring shooting, comes from the 
restricted class of persons who shoot for 
market or who sell game. The great 
majority of the people of every state advo- 
cate laws that conserve the wild life of the 
country for future generations; all intelli- 
gent people hope to prevent conditions that 
will lead to another story like that of the 
Wild Pigeon and the bison. 


New York. —In the president’s last 
annual report, he called the attention of the 
citizens of this state to the very wicked 
provision in the game laws, which permits 
the sale of wild fowl sixty days after the 
close season commences. This provision 
renders the January 1 wild-fowl law 
nugatory and practically of no effect. There 
is a further provision in the New York law 
which permits the placing in bond of 
surplus game which is on hand at the end 
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of the close or sale season, to be held until 
the next open season. 

Bills to remedy this marked defect in the 
game law of this state were introduced; 
that is, for the purpose of stopping the sale 
of wild fowl after the roth day of January; 
in other words, giving the dealers ten days 
in which to get rid of their surplus stock 
and also to stop the cold storage of any kind 
of birds or game. 

A hearing was held on both of these 
bills on the 19th of February before the 
Assembly Fish and Game Committee. The 
Audubon interests were represented by your 
president; two other Game Protective Asso 
ciations were ably represented, and the only 
opposition to the bill came from the Poultry 
and Game Dealers’ Association of New York, 
which was represented by a paid attorney. 

It was thought that those in favor of the 
two bills had proved conclusively to the 
Assembly Fish and Game Committee that 
these bills were meritorious and necessary, 
and that they should be favorably reported. 
The only claim that the attorney of the 
Game Dealers’ Association made was that 
the bills interfered with vested rights and 
the interests of his clients who were legiti- 
mate dealers in game. Further, he claimed 
that they did not sell New York State Ducks, 
but received all of their supplies from other 
states. In rebuttal, it was shown that many 
of the states prevented the export of wild 
fowl and other game and therefore the New 
York dealers must necessarily be selling 
goods illegally obtained. 

For some reason which it is hard to learn 
or understand, these bills have not been 
reported out of the committee, although 
the chairman has been personally urged to 
give them favorable consideration and let the 
fight for the bills be made on the floor of 
the House: it is believed that the sentiment 
of the state is so strong for the passage of 
these bills that the Assembly will pass them. 
At this writing an appeal is being sent 
broadcast throughout the state, asking the 
citizens to insist that the above bills should 
be reported by the committee. 


New Jersey.—An anti-spring shooting 
bill for wild fowl] and shore-birds have been 
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introduced, together with a Hunter’s License 
Bill. A joint hearing before the Game 
Committees of both Houses was held, and it 
is an interesting fact that not a voice was 
heard at the hearing in opposition to them. 
Both of these bills have passed the Assembly 
and are now before the Senate for action. It is 
with great pleasure that we call the attention 
of the citizens of New Jersey to the speeches 
made in behalf of the anti-spring shooting 
bill, and also for the most advanced bird 
and game protection by Assemblymen 
Crowther, of Middlesex; Fake, of Bergen, 
and Hahn, of Essex. 


SouTrH Caro.ina.—A bill incorporating 
the Audubon Society of South Carolina was 
passed by the legislature. This law is 


exactly like the-one in North Carolina, and 
gives the Audubon Society of the state all 
the powers and duties of a game commission. 

Secretary Pearson will spend a large part 
of April in organizing and starting the new 
organization, so that the same efficient game 
and bird protection may be had in South 


Carolina that has obtained in North Carolina 
since the Audubon Society of that state was 
vested with its present powers. 

How necessary it is to have an organiza- 
tion to enforce the bird and game laws of 
South Carolina will be shown by a quota- 
tion from a letter recently received from 
Sumter: 

“About February 21 the first Robins 
made their appearance in this vicinity, and 
almost immediately a wholesale slaughter 
began. Boys just large enough to hold a 
gun (many with slingshots), men and even 
women, all joined in the ‘sport.’ You can 
hardly look out on the streets that you do 
not see some one passing with a string of a 
dozen or more birds. They seem to vie with 
each other to see who can kill the most. 
Only last evening, the gentleman with 
whose family we board came in after only 
a few hours’ gunning with a bag of Robins. 
You think, when every one, almost, that you 
meet is bent upon the self-same errand, that 
it is a wonder there are any Robins left to 
continue the journey northward. 

“There is a splendidly organized Civic 
League here, and I have thought that pos- 
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sibly they might take the matter up, if it 
were placed before them in the proper light. 
I spoke to one of the members the other 
day, and she promised to mention the matter 
at the next meeting. Can you not send each 
of them one of your leaflets on the subject? 

“This is the heart of the cotton- growing 
industry of South Carolina, and I believe 
that if the subject were placed in the hands 
of a few of the leading men, something 
might come from it.” 


ALABAMA.—The bill spoken of in the 
January number of Birp-Lore passed both 
branches of the legislature and was signed 
by the Governor, and it is now a law in 
this state. It is without doubt the most 
advanced and drastic game law now in force 
in the country. By appointment of the 
Governor, the Honorable John H. Wallace, 
Jr., has been made the Game Commissioner 
of the state, and this means that the new 
law will be enforced, for he is a most ardent 
protector and has a very high conception of 
the value of birds to agriculture, and also 
that they are one of the assets of a state and 
should be conserved in every possible way. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A very radical retrograde 
step has been taken in this state, and it is 
understood that the legislation was approved 
by the Fish and Game Commission. A bill 
was introduced and has been passed by both 
branches of the legislature to repeal the anti- 
spring-shooting law. It has been stated that 
this will not result in the killing of more 
than ten thousand Ducks in the spring, but 
when we consider that that means that there 
will be at least a shortage of sixty thousand 
Ducks in the following fall, the offspring of 
those killed in the spring, there is no ques- 
tion whatever regarding the great wrong 
that has been done the wild fowl. 


West Vircinita. — This state has just 
adopted by a practically unanimous vote of 
both branches of the legislature the model 
law. Senator Hazlett introduced the bill and 
successfully accomplished its passage. The 
bird-lovers of the state are under great obli- 
gations to him for his public spirit and his 
high appreciation of good civics. 


1. Hermit THrusuH. 2. GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH. 3. OLIvE-BACKED THRUSH. 


